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A SEQUEL TO THE BAY OF PIGS 



lines and the government’s offi- 
cial silence. This is what they say: 

Mrs.' Marion Jane Shambur- 
GER, 37, is the widow of Riley W. 
Shamburger, who had been a test 
pilot for Hayes Aircraft Corp. in 
Birmingham and a major in the 
Alabama Air National Guard. She 
said: “I never suspected a thing 
until a few days after the Cuban 
business. I came home and the 
maid had let this man in. He said 
he was a lawyer from the Double 
Check Corp. of Miami and that 
Riley and the other three boys had 
been flying cargo. They were last 
heard from on April 19— our 15th 
wedding anniversary — and had ra- 
dioed the engine was going out 
Later we received death certificates 
and I held a memorial service. 

“IVe accepted the fact that Ri- 
ley’s gone and this is the way he 
would have wanted to die. Riley’d 
be disappointed in me if I talked 
too much about it. But I’ll tell you 
one thing— I don’t believe ^at 
business about the engine going 
out and Riley losing altitude. Any- 
one at Hayes can tell you Riley 
brought planes in with an engine 
on fire and then went out and 



played golf a few minutes later. 

“Riley was a good pilot and was 
making good money before he was 
involved in this tning I got Candy 
[her daughter, 15] a new car and I 
got one, too, but I can’t stand to 
get rid of the old one. I don’t 
think it’s been away from the 
front of the house since Riley went 
down.” 



■he confused, controversial sto- 
ry of the four American fliers who • 
were killed in the 1961 Bay of 
Pigs invasion finally drew veri- 
fication from the White House last 
week. President Kennedy said that 
the airmen died while “serving their 
country as volunteers.” But, he 
added, it would not be helpful 
to the U.S. to go into details at 
this time. 

If the facts of the fatal mission 
were to be kept locked in gov- 
ernment files, the opinions — and 
emotions — of those close to the 
dead fliers were revealed in inter- 
views in Birmingham, Ala. Three 
of the four widows have lived there 
since the disappearance of their 
husbands. A fourth, Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Baker, moved to California 
and is now in seclusion. All have 
been receiving twice-a-month pen- 
sions of $225 and up — and noth- 
ing is known of the source of 
this money except that it is paid 
through the Bankers Trust Co. in 
New York. For these women, their 
families and friends, the long or- 
deal of doubt and grief has turned 
into resentment over recent head- 



Mrs. Riley W. Shamburger Sr., 
63, mother of Pilot Shamburger, 
holds to the hope that her son is 
still alive in Cuba. She wrote Pres- 
ident Kennedy and received an an- 
swer from Brig. General Godfrey 
McHugh of the Air Force, stating 
that he could give her no pertinent 
information. “I don’t want any- 
thing secret,” she said. “All I want 
to know is, is Riley dead or alive?” 

Mrs. Violet Gray, 35, widow of 
Wade C. Gray, has denied that 
her husband was a “soldier of 
fortune,” as the four have been 
describ^, but declined to make 
further commenL Her sUence was 
explained by her friend, Mrs. 
Margaret Ray, 31, widow of 
Thomas W. (Pete) jRay and the 
mother of two children. “Violet 
Gray came by here the other 
night,” said Mrs. Ray, “and we 
drove over to Jane Shamburger’s. 
The three of us talked it over and 
agreed that the publicity is shock- 
ing. We can’t let it go on. The kids 
turn on TV and see a news show 
and it frightens them.” 



MRS. SHAMBURGER. After her hus- 
band (in portrait) disappeared, she 
was told ^king might barm others. 



Albert (Buck) Persons, 47, a 
former Army Air Corps captain 
and now editor of The Examiner, 
a weekly newspaper in Birming- 
ham, himself participated in air 
plans for the Bay of Pigs invasion. 
A friend of all four pilots. Persons 
in February wrote an account in 
his newspaper of his role in the in- 
vasion. He told of the deaths of 
the fliers but did not tell their 
names. “I can’t help resenting the 
deliberate implications that these 
four men died because they ran off 
on an irresponsible personal ad- 
venture just to make a few bucks,” 
he says now. “They were experi- 
enced in their jobs and passed se- 
curity checks. We felt we had been 
selected by our government for a 
job helping the national security. 

(“Those so-called mystery checks 
for the widows— no mystery to 
them. They were part of the deal.) 
^.Eighteen Americans were invited 
into this. We had a contract and 
got paid. We also were promised 
that in event of our deaths, our 
widows would receive $550 month- 
ly until they remarry.^ 

1 “Thosefour Americanswhodied 
were in two of the six planes that 
took off from Nicaragua for the 
Bay of Pigs)^Five of the six planes 
were .piloted and navigated by 
Americans, one byaCuban)| firmly 
believe that the men died feeling 
they would have air support from 
eprier-based jets nearby.'i 
vT feel strongly that the chil- 
dren of the airmen should grow up 
knowing how their fathers died and 
for what cause. I deliberately with- ' 
held names in my story hoping 
that some responsible person— 
maybe the President— would an- 
nounce them. I don’t think their 
names should have to come out 
this way, two years later.” ^ 



MRS. GRAY. Her husband Wade 
said he was going to test-fly planes 
when he left for the Cuban invasion. 



RAY FAMILY. Wife Margaret, daugh- 
ter Janet, 8, son Tommy, 9, knew 
only that Pete Ray was on secret job. 
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The reporter who spearheaded the team that produced 
our Bay of Pigs story this week (p. 20) was Ma- 
thilde Camacho. “Dita,” as we call her, was bom in 
Paris and speaks five languages. She has had her own 
war experiences — she walked most of the way across 
the Pyrenees in 1940 to escape the Nazis — and was 
able to establish a close rapport with the battlewom 
Cuban survivors. 

In one interview that took place in a motel in Mi- 
ami, she won the confidence of a young prisoner re- 
leased by Castro. Little by little, he opened up. When 
the interview ended, the young man’s parents emerged 
from an adjoining room where they had been listen- 
ing. There were tears in the mother’s eyes, and the 
father wrung Dita’s hand. “Thank you for having 
done this,” the father said. “It is the first time our son 
has talked of this, the first time we have learned of 
the horrors he experienced.” 

This young survivor was one of the many who told 
us their stories in a coverage that grew into a moun- 
tain of reporting work. Miguel Acoca of our Miami 
bureau, who comes from Panama, specialized in seek- 
ing out such men as “The Egg,” the legendary tank 
driver whose exploits run through the story. In be- 
tween helping out with the interviews, Acoca took 
on the job of tracking down documentary evidence. 
Intermediaries led to intermediaries, and the long and 
winding trail finally produced the actual battle plan 
(pp. 24, 25). Acoca also laid hands on personal diaries 
even Castro’s jailers had not been able to seize. 

Then came the job of putting it all together. First, 
Artist Sanford Kossin, a Navy veteran of World 
War II, was asked to re-create the battle scenes, and 
to do this he checked details and descriptions with 
many of the Cubans. One of them, inspecting his in- 
terpretations, was moved to say: “My GodI That’s 
exactly the way it was!” 

All the research came to the ofiBce of our military 
editor, John Dille. From the beginning of the U.S. 
space program Dille has been in the thick of our cov- 
erage of the Astronauts. With them, he is the author 
of the book We Seven. In the Bay of Pigs project, 
as he assembled and wrote the narration, Dille held 
court for a steady stream of Cubans. One morning a 
sign appeared on his door: castronaut editor. 
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At midnight on April 16, 1961, Cuban patriots landed on a re- 
mote beach of their homeland. Their mission: to liberate Cuba. 
Much has been reported — and speculated — about the debacle, ^ 
but the missing Ingredient has been the Tull. account of what 
actually happened on the beaches as remembered by the rhen 
who fought there. This remarkable story— often heroic, always 
chaotic and finally heart-rending— begins In this drawing as the 
first assault wave wades ashore past a dead Castro sentry. - 
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With a Quiet Curse 

it Aii Began 



by JOHN DILLE 



proaching the beach from the little 
'■'resort town of Playa Giron, its 
headlights throwing a menacing 
streak across the water. The Jeep 
came to a stop with its lights 
beamed directly at the boat. Alon- 
so and his companions jumped 
into the water and rushed toward 
the vehicle, firing their rifles at the 
bright pools of light. The attack 
took a quick toll of the Jeep’s oc- 
cupants. One man was kilW; two 
who were wounded, as well as a 
frightened, dazed boy, were taken 
prisoner. 

Alonso’s team began setting up 
their signal lights to mark the route 
for the landing craft. But the at- 
tack on the Jeep had alerted the 
beach guard and from behind the 
black sea wall a machine gun 
opened up, raking the area where 
the frogmen worked. Alonso ra- 
dioed for supporting machine-gun 
fire from the escort ship Blagar, 
which was waiting in the darkness 
offshore. Soon the resort beach at 
tpirdn^vas a battlefield. Under the 
steady covering fire from Blagar, „ ■: 

the first troops of j Brigade 2506J 
came ashore, stumbling through 
the surf after the bottoms of their 
three landing craft were ripped 
open by the reefs. 

The immediate beach defenses 
were soon ove.-come, but the reefs, 
hidden by the high tide, remained 
a dangerous threat to the invaders. 

Frogman Alonso hurried to warn 
Brigade Commander Jose (Pepe) 

Perez San Roman as soon as he 
landed. 

‘ ‘Tlie coral is as sharp as blades.” 

Alonsosaid. “We’llloseeverything 
unless we wait for daylight and 
low tide.” 

Pepe agreed. Heradioed the ships 
to stay where they were. The Bay 
of Pigs invasion came to a grind- 
ing, frustrating halt. 



The delay caused by the reefs 
was only a small part of the chaos 
of a thm-day battle that ended in 
total disaster for the invaders — and 
forjfthe U.S. government which 
secretly trained, equipped and di- 
rected them to the beaches'^ Cer- 
tain details of the Administration*s 

TEXT CONTINUED 
ON PAGE 27 



^^long the southern coast of 
Cuba the lidiT roUed in, iSftying 
the familiar sea sounds to the dark- 
ened resort and fishing villages. It 
was near midnight of a moonless 
Sunday; the five men in the rubber 
boat were approaching their desig- 
nated stretch of shore line right on 
schedule. 

In frogmen’s suits they crouched 
uncomfortably with their cargo- 
rifles, ammunition, battery-pow- 
ered signal lights — and peer^ at 
the dim outline of their homeland. 
About 20 yards from shore the 
boat scraped against a reef. One of 
the men cursed quietly — they had 
been assured there were no reefs 
where they would come in. The 
leader of the group, a tall, thin 
Cuban named Jose Alonso Lamar, 
cut the motor and guided the boat 
toward shore. 

Suddenly the frogmen became 
aware of an unwelcome reception 
ahead of them: a Jeep was ap- 



Enemy Jeep Lights Stab the Night 



■ rom the start the invaders run 
into serious trouble. Jeep headlights 
turned on by Castro's militia 
blind them as they stumble ashore 
at Playa Larga (/eft). Their 
landing boats, equipped with faulty 
outboard engines, are cracking up 
on the reefs, and they have to shoot 



their way onto the beach against 
an entrenched enemy. North of Playa 
Larga, the brigade's paratroopers 
miss their landing point and sink 
to their knees in a slimy swamp. The 
men's guns are clogged with mud, 
equipment is lest, and these 
paratroopers never get into battle. 



Paintings for LiFE by SANFORD KOSSIN 
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PLANS FALTER, 
PERIMETER SHRINKS 

Overnight the situation deteriorates on the two 
fronts. In the east (at far left) the brigade is forced 
to give up its roadblocks on both the Covadonga 
and Yaguaramas roads and pull back toward San 
Bias. In the west (at right) Castro’s forces take 
advantage of the relatively open road into Playa 
Larga and force the Second fettalion to retreat to 
Gir6n. Now, with the fall of Playa Larga, Com* 
munist troops move over back roads through So- 
plillar and Jiqui as well as along the coastal road 
toward Gir6n. San Bias is under heavy fire from 
mortars and artillery. Gir6n is being hit by 
tro’s planes. Though under fire, the airport out- 
side Girdn is theoretically available for use. Ac- 
cording to the plan, the brigade's B-26s were to 
transfer their operations here from Nicaragua, 
720 miles to the south, in order to extend their 
flying time over the battlefield. But because the 
ships did not unload equipment and aviation 
fuel at Giron, the field never got into operation. 



THE LAST 

POSITION CRUMBLES 

Now the end is at hand. The brigade has pulled 
back into Giron. Castro’s armor has pushed along 
the coastal road from Playa Larga into the out- 
skirts of Giron, and his air force swoops in to 
attack. San Bias is evacuated at about 2 p.m. The 
Fifth Battalion is still hung up on its own private 
beachhead, but the rest of the brigade is trying to 
escape capture. Some try to reach the mountains. 
Others hide in the brush and swamps or head out 
to sea in small boats to try to reach two U.S. de- 
stroyers cruising back and forth on the horizon'. 
According to the plan, if the brigade could hold 
out for 72 hours it would declare the beachhead 
to be Free Cuba and appeal to the free world for 
help. But it is only 64 hours since the battle began 
and Castro has thrown the full might of his armor 
and artillery to crush the last pocket of resistance. 

25 



THE PLAN IS 
TO SEIZE ROADS 



The invasion plan called for paratroopers to land 
on the roads near San Bias, Yaguaramas and 
Jocuma (far left) and at Palpite in the west. The 
infantry battalions would land by sea to link up 
with the paratroopers and reinforce the defenses. 
The impenetrable Zapata Swamp would prevent 
Castro from attacking except along the roads. The 
plan worked well in the east. The paratroopers hit 
their targets and were joined by the Fourth Bat- 
talion which landed at Girdn. TTie Sixth Battalion 
- at.o la.nded at Gjr6.n,to protect brigade headquar- 
ters; the Third Banalion set up a roadblock on the 
coastal road east of Girdn. But in the west the 
paratroopers missed Palpite, leaving the route 
into Playa Larga wide open. The Second Battalion 
landed at Playa Larga, but the Fifth, which was 
due to join it, was forced to swim ashore far- 
ther south whep a Castro jet sank the Houston. 
The Rio Escondido was sunk off Girdn and the 
other ships took off, leaving the brigade stranded. 







Mmt dawn on the first morning 
Castro's air force wings into action. 
At Girdn a British-built Sea 
Fury beionging to Cuba chases 
a C-46 cargo plane (above, left) 
which has just dropped paratroopers 



into battle. The ships open fire 
and the Sea Fury crashes. 

At Playa Larga. a U.S.-built T-33 jet- 
^inherit^ from the Batista 
regime^bombs the transport 
Houston (be/ow). Men of the 
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Fifth Battalion jump overboard to 
swim ashore. A Castro jet also 
sank another transport, the Rfo 
Escondido. Loss of the ships 
and their supplies was the turning 
point. While the air battle was 



still going on, men of the Second 
Battalion, firing from their 
roadblock fr/g/it/ outside PlayaLarga, 
knock out a truck full of mlllclanos 
as it roars down the road in a 
fruitless counterattack. 



FROM PAGE 23 



involvement in the ill-fated ad- 
venture arc well known. But Pres- 
ident Kennedy, who has accepted 
ultimate responsibility for the fias- 
co, has not released a complete 
report on the invasion and the ex- 
tent of the government's participa- 
tion in it. 

While individual soldiers admit- 
tedly cannot be authoritative inter- 
preters of the over-all course of 
battle, eyewitness accounts do give 
dramatic dimension to the story of 
war. In this instance their perspec- 
tive raises questions and charges 
which have been met by Washing- 
ton officials {see summary of their 
reactions on page 80) and by an 
official document {page 34). 

But the facts revealed here prove 
there was a shocking breakdown 
in communications between the 
planners and the men in the field, 
and that almost everybody was 
guflty of miscalculation: 

► The breakdown of communica- 
tions was most dramatic on the 
point of air cover. Long before the 
start of the invasion, the men of 
the brigade received from their 
trainers and advisers in the field 
promises of U.S. air cover; they 
say they continued to get such 
promises until just before the fight- 
ing ended. The crucial help never 
came. On the second day of the bat- 
tle three U.S. Navy jets appeared 
over the combat area, dipped their 
wings and flew off. 

^ A troopship of U.S. Marines 
stood off ^e invasion coast within 
sight and sound of the battle before 
it was finally ordered away. The 
ship’s presence was confirmed by a 
handful of brigade survivors, who 
were picked up by the destroyer 
U.S.S. Eaton and transferred to the 
troopship. They learned that the 



Marines had been on a “mission” 
and had expected to see action. 

► When the brigade commander 
made a desperate plea for covering 
fire from the U.S. Navy on the final 
day of battle, he was asked to pro- 
vide a list of targets and their pri- 
ority— but the support never came. 

► The battle plan {see maps pp. 
24, 25)|drawn up by CIA ofiwuds 
and endorsed by the Pentagon was 
tacticaUy sound — although ] the 
question has been asked: why did 
the plan call for a landing at^ght?|^ 

^uring all of World War II, no 
important amphibious landing was 
attempted in darkness.^Also,^with 



hindsight it is clear that successful 
execution depended upon every- 
thing going right at the right time. 1 
(^ere was no margin for error. J 
when the men encountered impre- 
dicted trouble— with reefs and 
from milicianos who were on the 
beaches in greater numbers than 
expected— the plan began to un- 
ravel at the start. 

► ^board ship en route to the 
beaches the brigade got the heart- 
ening news that 75% to 80% of 
Castro’s airpower had been de- 
stroyed in a pre-invasion raid^(Ac- 
tually not more than half had been 
destroyed! Castro still had an air 
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INVASION 

CONTINUKD 

force of three T-33 jets, two Sea 
Furies and two B-26s. These few 
planes were decisive. Castro’s air 
attacks later knocked out two of 
the invasion ships. Down with 
them went crucial supplies, includ- 
ing ammunition.) 

► Despite the loss of the two heav- 
ily laden ships, the brigade would 
have had enough supplies on other 



vessels to accomplish its mission. 
But the other supply ships were 
ordered by their advisers to leave 
the scene. Resultr^any of the sol- 
diers on the beaches ran out of am- 
munition within the first 24 hours.^ 
► Even without adequate supplies 
or U.S. air cover in support of 
the brigade’s own B-26s, the men 
fought courageously and well. 
Their casualties, estimated at 6% 
to 7%, were apparently far less 
than those suffered by Castro’s 



army. The men still believe that 
with the help of two or three U.S. 
jets they could have succeeded. 

► On the last day of battle ^four 
volunteer American pilots flew bri- 
gade planes in relief of exha^ted 
Cuban pilo ts^ ll were killed^^e 
pilots vainljT^led for help from 
a nearby U.S. carrier before they 
were shot down.^ 

(jhe Cuban Brigade, made up of 
about 1 ,400 patriotic refuge^rom 



Castro’s island^ included six infan- 
try battalions,'^ a heavy weapons 
detachment and headquarters per- 
sonnel. Tim was no conquering 
army, but (it was hoped the men 
would be aW to secure the beach 
for 72 hours, during which period a 
government would be established^ 
(tt was expected that this free gov- 
ernment would be recognized by 
the nations of the hemispher^ 
which then, upon request, could 
and would supply the necessary 
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Bombing, Strafing B-26s 
Attack a Castro Convoy 



wn th« afternoon of the first day 
two brigade World War II 
B-26s bontb and strafe a convoy 
of Castro troops that is trying 
to break through a brigade 
roadblock {far laft) outside Playa 
Largs. The vehicles- burst into 



flame and about 500 of Castro's men 
are killed or wounded.j^e mlllelanoa 
asked for a truce to remove 
their casualties, and the invaders 
agreed. But when enemy troops 
tried to follow behind the ambulance 
{right), the brigade shot them up.\ 
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In Night of Horror Reds 

Crush Their Own Utfounded 



Iwlonday night, the first full night 
of combat, is a nightmara on both 
major sectors (see map. pp. 24. 251 
as the opposing forces battle 
at pointblank range. When a Castro 
lieutenant labove) standsintheglare 
of his own headlights near San Bias 



to demand the surrender of Carlos 
Reynaldo, a brigade machine gunner. 
Reynaldo furiously cuts him in two. 
f At Playa Larga. a brigade company 
^commander uses tracers to mark 
the outline of a Russian tank } 
(right) so his bazooka teams can find 



it and knock it out. And as Castro's 
tanks continue to attack on 
the road into Piaya Larga. the tank 
crews obey Communist orders 
to keep moving ahead and 
to run over their own wounded 
if necessary — which they do (be/ow) . 
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INVASION 

CONTINUED 

military help. At the same time 
the Cuban people would rally and 
st^d against Castro. 

'(The brigade had been trained in 
Guatemala for nine months by mil- 
itary technicians who were under 
the supervision of U.S. advisers.) 
^Tfae advisers wore civilian dress 
and were known to the soldiers 
only by their first names.jTraining 
completed, the men and their ma- 
teriel were transferred to a stag- 
inp area in Nicaragua. 

/The crack unit wa§lhe First Bat- 
t^ion, consistingof!73 paratroop- 
ers. However, a few late recruits 
had pever - before jumped from a 
plane and the^ttalion command- 
er, like most of the others in the 
brigade,^ fiad never led troops in 
corabat.TheSecond, Third, Fourth 
and Fifth Battalions, of approxi- 
mately 180 men each, had gone 
through varying periods of combat 
training. fnie_Sixth Battalion had 
so many ( CTee n young volunteers 
that it was not originally expected 
to take part in the operation] The 
axraor consisted of five medium 
M-41 tanks with four-man crews, 
who had been selected from the 
regular volunteers and given brief 
special training in the U.S. and 
Puerto Rico.fSince the brigade’s 
own ships were not big enough to 
cany the tanks, it must be assumed 
that U.S, Navy vessels transported 
them to the invasion area and put 
them ashore in landing barges^ The 
heavy weapons detachment. \^hich 
was not equipped with armored 
vehicles, was broken up and small 
units were assigned to the various 
battalions. 

The brigade's air arm was a clum- 
sy collection of 15 B-26 bombers 
without fighter support. Each of 
the B-26s carried 3.000 pound.s of 
bombs. 3.000 rounds of 50-caiiber 
machine-gun ammunition and was 
equipped with eight five-inch rock- 
ets on the wings.( Unfortunately, 
the staging base in Nicaragua (code 
name. Happy Valley l^s 720 miles 
from the b^ches.lijhe bombers 
had to commute for nearly four 
hours before they could fire a shot.) 
tlo lighten the load and make room 
formore fuel, the tail-gun positions 
were removed from the planes, 
leaving them defenseless against at- 
tack from the reari(Even so. their 
fuel supply permitted them only 
30 to 40 minutes over the invasion 
area before they had to return to 
Happy Valley for refueling) How- 
ever, the invasion plans called for 
an early capture of Castro’s air- 
field outside Giron so that the bri- 
gade’s planes would have a place to 
land and refuel. 

Four days before D-Day, on 
April 13, the brigade invasion force 
set sail from Nicaragua in an un- 
likely armada. Five small freighters 
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Walentin Bacallao. 28, 
commanded the brigade’s 
Fourth Battalion, is now 
lieutenant in the U.S. Army. 



Worge Alvarez Viltre, 
called "The Egg" by his 
comrades, had top of his ear 
sliced off in a tank battle. 



^Varies Rodriguez. 25. 
was killed in training. Brigade 
took his! serial number, 

2506. as its designation. 



VXonzalo Herrera, a pilot 
who flew on the last mission 
with four Americans, 
is now in the U.S. Air Force. 



■ ■ugo Sueiro commanded 
the Second Battalion on 
the Playa Larga front. Is 
a lieutenant in U.S. Marines. 



■■uis Morse, captain of 
ill-fated Houston.'now lives 
in Miami with son Luisito, 
who fought at Playa Larga. 









INVASION 



— Houston, Caribe, Atlantico, 
Lake Charles and Rio Escondido— 
each fitted with 50-caliber machine 
guns, carried the troops and sup- 
plies. These five ships were so 
jammed with high explosives and 
barrels of aviation gasoline that the 
men found little room for, or com- 
fon in, sleeping. (“We weren’t sup- 
posed to smoke on board,” said 
demolitions man Francisco Fabre, 
“butt;£jme of us -did. anyway. We 
didn’t blow up on the way because 
God was kind.”) The cumber- 
some craft — Rio Escondido could 
average only five knots — were es- 
corted by two radar-equipped 
World War II LCIs, Blagar and 
Barbara J. When the convoy final- 
ly approached the coast of Cuba, 
Blagar \zA in Caribe — close enough 
so that the Fourth Battalion and 
part of the heavy weapons detach- 
ment could be put ashore at Giron 
and get the invasion under way. 

Monday, April 17 — Pre-dawn 

rom the cluttered invasion 
beach Fourth Battalion Command- 
er Valentin Bacallao led a group of 
soldiers into Giron to search for the 
enemy and warn civilians to stay 
indoors. The invaders went from 
house to house, telling the people 
to be calm and that they would 
not be hurt. “We arc all Cubans.” 
the soldiers said, “and we have 
come to liberate Cuba.” 

This first operation in Girdn 
went smoothly enough, but at the 
beach and on the water nearby the 
invasion was fouled up. The other 
units due to come ashore at Girdn 
—the Sixth Battalion, the remain- 
der of the heavy weapons detach- 
ment and all five tank crews— were 
still aboard ship or were bobbing 
around in their landing craft, wait- 
ing for orders. Some of the men 
tried futilely to clear approaches 
through the reefs by breaking up 
the coral. But the landing craft 
and barges, loaded with men, a 
few trucks and the tanks, were left 
to wait and circle until dawn. 

Off Playa Larga, 20 miles north- 
west of Giron, Houston slid through 
the darkness into the Bay of Pigs 
itself {see map). Her mission was 
to put ashore two full battalions, 
the Second and Fifth, plus a vital 
cargo of medicine, ammunition, 
food and fuel. As a substitute 
for conventional military landing 
craft, Houston was equipped with 
eight outboard-powered aluminum 
boats with a capacity of six to eight 
men. As the boats were lowered, 
the winches made a loud, creaking 
sound. Then the outboard motors 
coughed and sputtered noisily. The 
men cursed their misfortune; the 
invasion at the Bay of Pigs had 



begun with about as much stealth 
as the start of a stock-car race. 

On the Playa Larga beach Cas- 
tro’s milicianos were waiting in a 
machine-gunemplacement.Tohelp 
them pick out targets, they fo- 
cused the headlights of two Jeeps 
on the water. But when the ma- 
chine gun opened up on the incom- 
ing boats, Barbara J., escorting 
Houston, ripped the beach with 
its own 50-caliber guns. The mili- 
cianos were soon pinned down and 
the Second Battalion began to 
-tri^'kle ashore T^is un it-, to o, r^n, 
into hidden reefs and was further 
hampered by the poor perform- 
ance of its improvised landing 
craft. 

One of the first men to hit the 
Playa Larga beach, a young com- 
pany commander named Pedro 
Avila, darted across the sands and 
turned off the headlights of the 
two unoccupied Jeeps. The combi- 
nation of total darkness and shell 
fire was too much for the milicia- 
nos; they abandoned their gun po- 
sition and left the beach to the 
invaders. 

Because of the small capacity of 
the landing boats and the trouble 
the men had with outboards and 
reefs, the debarkation from Hous- 
ton continued to be agonizingly 
slow. Two of the aluminum boats 
were tom open on the reefs and 
Barbara J. had to provide two 
lifeboats to get the rest of the Sec- 
ond Battalion ashore. When dawn 
spread across the coastline, the 
Fifth Battalion and all iu equip- 
ment was still aboard Houston. 

Monday Morning 

^Silhouetted against the bright- 
ening sky, the planes approached 
the beach at Giron. Up and down 
the invasion strip and in the boats 
offshore men of the brigade turned 
and watched them come in. One of 
the first to see them was a soldier 
aboard Blagar. 

“They were B-26s.” he said, 
“Just like the ones we had. Ours 
had blue bands painted under the 
wings, but you couldn’t see the 
bands until the planes were right 
on top of you. So we had no way 
of knowing these weren’t ours un- 
til they started shooting at us. We 
shot back with everything we had. 
The men in the little boats fired at 
them; the tanks in the barges shot 
at them; we shot at them with our 
machine guns and rifles. We went 
papapapapapapapapapapapapap — 
Just like in the movies,” 

Castro’s first air strike inflicted 
only minor damage on the landing 
craft and caused no casualties.(On 
one of the boats Fausto Menocal, 
whose uncle Mario Menocal twice 
had been elected president of 
Cuba, pulled off his combat Jacket 
and stuck it into a big bullet hole 
in the hull made by the strafing 
bombers.]Thc barge carrying tank 
driver Jorge Alvarez and his tank 



hastily drew up and deposited 
them while still in relatively deep 
water; Alvarez, ramming his ve- 
hicle roughly through reef and 
surf to get ashore, damaged the 
mechanism that elevated his 
76-mm gun. But with the air raid 
over, the four other tanks landed 
at Giron without mishap and the 
Sixth Battalion was finally trans- 
ported through the reefs to the 
beach, ^e Third Battalion, sched- 
uled to land farther east of Giron, 
was also put safely ashore, al- 
though in the r^o n^ place. | 

Al^eanwhile, the brigade's own 
major air operation — the drop of 
First Battalion paratroopers at six 
strategic locations — was reaching 
a tardy and only partially success- 
ful climax. Scheduled to drop on 
their positions in darkness, the 
paratroopers — delayed in depar- 
ture from Nicaragua — were com- 
ing down in broad daylight. Jump- 
master Julio Gonzalez-Rebull, 
who supervised the drop on San 
Bias {see map), said: “Our plane 
only had one door, so we had to 
make seven passes over the drop 
zone before all the men jumped. 
This took 25 minutes. Fortunate- 
ly, there was no antiaircraft fire 
against us.” 

The paratroopers set up their 
roadblock at San Bias and waited 
to be Joined by the Fourth Bat- 
talion. But the paratroopers who 
landed at the western end of the 
front were having trouble even 
finding their first objectives. North 
of Playa Larga a group of 19 troop- 
ers who were supposed to hold one 
of the main access roads running 
into the beachhead missed the 
target and plopped into a large 
swamp {see drawing, page 27). 
Another unit of 34 men, who had 
planned to land at the important 
road Junction of Palpite, came 
down two miles to the east of it 
and became understandably con- 
fused. 

The company commander, a 
lanky young Negro named Tomas 
Cruz, said: “We did not know 
where we were. The compass we 
had did not work very well; we 
couldn’t even find the supplies that 
had been dropped ahead of us. 
The milicianos had fired on us and 
we had used up a lot of our ammu- 
nition. So I decided the best thing 
to do was go to the beach, get 
some more ammo and then try to 
get back to the road again.” 

The failure of the paratroopers 
to cut the main road into Playa 
Larga at the Palpite road Junction 
was a major calamity. Castro was 
able to move counterattacking 
troops along this route. The Sec- 
ond Battalion was left to bear the 
crushing weight of their assault. 
The Second was supposed to get 
backing from the Fifth Battalion 
— but(the hapless Fifth never real- 
ly got into the battle."^ 



Its Spirit 



«Fosc Alonso led brigade 
frogmen and was among the 
first to go ashore at Giron. 
He is now in U.S. Navy. 



Erneido Oliva, deputy 
brigade commander directed 
defense of Playa Larga, 
is now U.S. Army lieutenant. 



%^ose Dcaring, operations 
and supply officer for 
the Second Battalion, has 
since joined U.S. Marines. 





Before invasion Washington was told (see docum«nt 
6e/ow) that brigade's morale was high. It was — and on way 
to beach fBriga^e,£Qminand^ San Romdn {right] jubilantly 
raises flag in/mistaken belief .that Castro's air force is knocked ouOi 



INVASION 

CONTtNUID 

At 8 a.m., while the Fifth was 
still waiting to disembark from the 
Houston, a Castro jet took advan- 
tage of the unprotected target rid- 
ing the waves in the Bay of Pigs. 
As the plane approached on its 
attack run. Rifleman Manuel Her- 
nandez Cruz, a former basketball 
star in Cuba, was standing in the 
shadow of the ship’s funnel, look- 
ing up into the sky. 

“I remember they always told us 
planes come out of the sun,” Her- 
nandez said. “Well, this one did 
and it was right over us.Jlt was one 
of the T-33s [training jets] that 
Batista had got from the Ameri- 
cans^! think a rocket hit the water 
first, then bounced into the ship. 
Another one of our men was hold- 
ing onto the railing waiting for 
coffee. I saw him turn his head 
when he heard the plane. Then the 
machine-gun bullets hit him and 
he died. I wanted to touch him be- 
cause he still looked alive. He was 
hanging on to the rail and looking 
over his shoulder at where the 
plane had come from. But a doc- 
tor who was standing next to him 
said he was dead.” 

The ship’s commander, Luis 
Morse, was also on deck taking a 
coffee break when the attack struck. 
“I was holding a coffee pot in one 
hand,” he said, “and was about to 
pour a cup for the quartermaster 
when we felt a tremendous impact 
and then machine-gun bullets spat- 
tered across the deck. My friend 
dropped his cup and I chided him 
for breaking our dishes. I leaned 
over the port side and saw a gaping 



hole near the water line. I could 
also see oil spreading out over the 
water. I poured myself more coffee 
and gulped it down — you never 
know when you can get another 
cup of coffee — then I went to check 
on the damage.” 

Morse ordered the lifeboats out 
—two big ones and a small one 
— but one of the large boats cap- 
sized and the men left on Houston 
started to jump overboard. Think- 
ing their ship was on fire, some of 
the crew got out a hose and tried 
to pump water into the hold. But 
/the hose was so riddled with bul- 
"let holes from the strafing that it 
proved useless.- Morse finally suc- 
ceeded in beaching Houston on the 
reefs to prevent her from sinking. 
The Fifth Battalion got off the ship 
safely and swam ashore. However, 



Lthe battalion was a good 12 miles 
south of its destination of Playa 
Larga and the men were without 
guns, ammunition or even most of 
their clothing.) 

Betwee* them and their rendez- 
vous point was stationed a force of 
milicianos, who effectively blocked 
their way. Exhausted by this ordeal 
and lacking new orders from bri- 
gade headquarters or firm decisions 
from their own command, men of 
the Fifth never did link up to their 
companions fighting up the beach. 
They stayed where they were. 

The loss of Houston with its 
critical supplies was followed by 
another disaster off Gir6n. At 9:07 
a.m., a T-33 dove on R!o Escondi- 
do, which had just discharged the 
last of the Sixth Battalion. The 
plane hit the tiny freighter with two 



rockeis.fWithin five minutes the 
crew abandoned ship, which quick- 
ly went down with her cargo of avi- 
ation fuel, bombs, antitank mines 
and radio transmitting equipment.} 

After Rio Escondido dropped 
from sight the captains of the other 
transports received the order to 
leave. Atlantico, Caribe, Lake 
Charles and Blagar turned their 
sterns to the beaches and headed 
for open water. {Barbara J. had 
already been ordered away.)|With 
them went the brigade’s reserve 
ammunition) ^The men were now 
left with the equipment they had 
been able to carry ashore — and to 
their own resources) It wasn’t long 
before they had to piece out their 
scant ammunition with much pa- 
tience and great courage. 

Monday Mid-Morning 

CButside Playa Larga the Second 
Battalion was too busy killing the 
enemy to wonder when or if the 
Fifth was going to arrive. Castro’s 
army kept rolling down the road 
in trucks {see drawing on page 27) 
straight into the gunsights of the 
brigade. It was obvious to the men 
of the Second that the paratroopers 
had not established their roadblock 
up ahead. But it mattered little as 
long as the enemy was so obliging- 
ly stupid in its method of attack. 

“One of our best gunners in the 
battalion,” said Pedro Porraspita, 
“was a little guy named Gilberto 

TEXT CONTINUED 
ON PAGE 69 



Newest Evidence for the History Books: 

IT RULED OUT U.S. INTERVENTION 



The following document, formerly 
classified, was obtained last week by 
Life and is the official record of 
communications exchanged on the 
eve of the Bay of Pigs in\asion\be- 
tween fVashington and a U.S. mili- 
tary officer serving as adviser to 
President Kennedy?\The exchange . 
took place on April 13, 1961, Just 
before the brigade put to sea and 
. ffiu: flays before the. landing in Guboi^ 
\ffihe message from Washington con- 
firmed that there would be no inter- 
vention by U.S. forces.yrhe reply, 
which follows it, assured the Presi- 
dent that no such intervention would 
be needed. Names and places have 
been deleted for security reasons. 

1. Following is the text of a pre- 
cedence EMERGENCY cable Sent to 
at ■■■■ on 13 
April 1961 by the Projert chief: 

(a) Please advise emergency 



precedence if your experiences have 
in any way changed your evalua- 
tion of the brigade in the last few 
days. . 

(b)(For your information: the 
President has stated that under no 
conditions will the U.S. intervene 
with any U.S. forces. / 

2. Following is the text of the 
reply from of the same 

4ay. ^ 

(a) My observations have in- 
creased my confidence in the abil- 
ity of this force to accomplish not 
only initial combat missions but 
also the ultimate objective, the 
overthrow of Castro. 

(b) The brigade and battalion 
commanders now know all details 
of the plan and are enthusiastic. 
These officers are young, vigorous, 
intelligent and motivated with a 
fanatical urge to begin battle^ost 
of them have been preparing under 



rugged conditions of training for 
almost a year.^They say they know 
their own people and ^lieve after 
they have inflicted one serious de- 
feat upon the opposition forces, 
the latter will melt away from Cas- 
tro, whom they have no wish to 
support. They say it is a Cuban tra- 
dition to join a winner and they 
have supreme confidence they will 
win against anything Castro haStc~* 
offer. I share their confidence. 

(c) The brigade is well organized 
and more heavily armed and better 
equipped in some respects than 
U.S. infantry units.(Thc men have 
received intensive training in the 
use of their weapons, including 
more firing experience than U.S. • 
troops would normally receive I 
was impressed with the serious atti- 
tude of the men as they arrived here 
and moved to their ships. Move- 
ments were quiet and efficient. The 



embarkation was carried out with 
remarkable smoothness. 

(d) The brigade now numbers 
1,400; a truly formidable force. 

(e) I have also observed the [Bri- 

gade] Cuban Air Force carefully. 
The aircraft are kept with pride, 
and some of the crews are so eager 
they have already armed their air- 
craft. informed 

me today that he considers the 
B-26 squadron equal to the best 
U.S. Air Force squadron. 

(0 The brigade officers do not 
expect help from U.S. Armed 
Forces. (They ask only for con- 
tinued delivery of supplies. This 
can be done covertly.) 

(g) fniis [Brigade] Cuban Air 
Force is well trained, armed to 
the teeth and ready. I believe pro- 
foundly that it would be a serious 
mistake for the United States to 
deter it from its purposes.'’^ 




BAY OF PIGS INVASION CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34 

Is 

i*Keep Your Compliments, 




Hemdndez. He used to cut our hair 
down at the camp in Guatemala, 
so we called him Barberito — or 
‘Little Barber.’ A big trailer-truck 
full of milicianos came roaring 
■•'•ovi'n the road and Darbetito 'ct 
them have it. First he hit the truck 
with a high-explosive shell. He 
wasn’t satisfied with that, so he hit 
it again with a white phosphorus 
shell that blew up the engine and 
scattered hot sparks all over. Our 
battalion commander, Hugo Suei- 
ro, liked the arrangement so much 
he sent back for a bigger gun — a 75- 
mm recoilless rifle. Barberito had 
been using a 57-mm. The new gun 
arrived just in time for Barberito 
to knock out another truck full 
of Castro soldiers. We were doing 
pretty well there.” 









» 



In brigade headquarters, which 
had been set up in the municipal 
clubhouse at Gir6n, Pepe San Ro- 
man worried about the Second 
Battalion which had already ra- 
dioed for tank support. With the 
Fifth Battalion and the paratroop- 
ers out of the show, he knew he 
would soon have to get help to the 
Second, that it wouldn’t be long 
before Castro’s heavy guns came 
down the open road. He ordered 
tank driver Hugo Roman Aceve- 
do, who had been guarding the 
headquarters area, to drive as fast 
as he could to Playa Larga. 

“1 was the first tank to show up 
in Playa Larga,” said Hugo, “and 
when the men saw us coming, they 
ran out to my tank and kissed it. 
I drove out north of town where 
the milicianos were shooting at 
our guys, and began firing into 
the bushes to the left of the road. 

(We hadn’t had any real trouble 
with the tank up until then, but 
now the loading mechanism broke 
down. The gadget that cocks the 
firing pin fell apart. From then 
on we had to use a knife to pry 
the old. shell out before we could 
stick in a new one^^at slowed us 
down — it took us several seconds 
to fire a round, reach for the knife, 
reload, cock the mechanism and 
fire again.”^ 

The sight of Hugo’s tank 
bucked up the troops at Playa Lar- 
ga, and the sound of its shells 
whamming into targets added a 
badly needed professional touch to 
their side of the battle, men 
now knew about the lost ships and 
about the critical lack of supplies^ 



Give Us Jets!^ 



The sj-pr-arance of the was 
as much a morale booster as it was 
a weapon. One of the men ap- 
proached Emeido Oliva, a tall 
young Negro who was second in 
command of the brigade and was 
the officer in charge of the Playa 
Larga front 

“Maybe there will be a miracle 
and everything will turn out all 
right,” he said anxiously. 

Oliva laughed and shook his 



sitkn spotted a cclutr*.! of aboui 
200 milicianos approaching. Para- 
trooper leader Jose Guerra sent a 
runner to San Bias asking for rein- 
forcemrats; then he dug in for the 
attack.^ 

f“I knew we had to stay,” he 
said. “We had orders to hold the 
position until we died.”-^ 
Reinforcements — one tank and 
a small band of infantiw — were or- 
dered to help Guerra, (As they ap- 




head. “Don’t be foolish. There are 
no miracles at a time like this.” 

Monday Afternoon 

The mid-April heat covered the 
combat zone, pressing down on the 
tank crews in their steel cocoons, 
parching the throats of the para- 
troopers stuck in the swamps, in- 
tensifying the ugly smells of explo- 
sives and death. After the cold and 
fear of the long night and early 
morning, the men in the brigade 
now began to feel the weariness 
of battle. But on the roads leading 
north and east out of Girdn and 
San Bias into Castro country, the 
brigade finally had the satisfac- 
tion of achieving an objective.fAl- 
though they lacked the land mines 
they need^ to block the roads 
leading through the swamps, infan- 
trymen of the Third and Fourth 
battalions linked up with the para- 
troopers. Together they covert the 
roads with a series of well-fortified 
positions. Castro’s forces were not 
getting through. 1 
^However, there was minor pan- 
ic — and a near-tragic mistake — on 
the road from San Bias to Yagua- 
ramas when the IS paratroopers 
assigned to hold an advanced po- 



proached his position on the road, 
they spotted a camouflaged ma- 
chine gun aim^ right at them. 
Nervously the tank fired — and 
promptly a shell came whistling 
back. An ugly little battle between 
members of the brigade was about 
to break out when one of Guerra’s 
men recognized the friendly cam- 
ouflaged hunting suits worn as bat- 
tledress by the infantry.^ Guerra, 
relieved, welcomed his reinforce- 
ments; then paratroopers, infantry 
and tank turned on the milicianos 
and drove them all the way back 
to Yaguaramas. 

“They tried to break out all the 
rest of that afternoon,” Guerra 
said. “Theyjustkeptcomingdown 
the road in waves — the way the 
Chinese did in Korea. They were 
easy targets.” 

Pepe San Roman’s head- 
quarters and at infantry and para- 
trooper outposts on the roadways 
the men wondered when and where 
Castro’s heavy weapons would hit 
them. The battle had now gone on 
for more than 14 hours and not a 
tank had rumbled in from Havana, 
about 120 miles away, or from any 
other direction. Instead, (Castro’s 



army moved into battle in lightly 
fortified convoys. One of the larg- 
est — a string of vans, buses, Jeeps 
and even a milk truck — brought 
some 900 young cadets of a mili- 
tary. school down the road toward 
Playa Larga and into disaster. 

When a Second Battalion staff 
officer learned of the sizeand make- 
up of the convoy, he radioed to 
two of the B-26s covering the beach 
and asked them to hit the convoy 
just as it reached the battalion 
roadblock. The brigade planes flew 
over the long motor column and 
dipped their wings, as if in salute. 
The cadets waved and cheered. 
Then the bombers turned back and 
made their run. 

“It was awful,” says Pedro Po- 
rraspita, who was firing at the con- 
voy from the roadblock. “First I 
saw a lot of caps flying through 
the air; then there were men 
screaming and running, and gaso- 
line tanks blowing up. I heard later 
we killed about half the battalion 
of cadets. You could smell the 
burning flesh right away.” 

After the carnage, the buzzards 
came out of the nearby swamps. 
They were to remain part of the 
scene — circling endlessly in the sky 
— for the rest of the battle.) 

Monday Night 

^{bon after the sun went down 
both ends of the front were rocked 
by artillery, tank and small-weap- 
ons fire. At Playa Larga staff officer 
Jose Dearing of the Second Bat- 
talion put in a call to brigade head- 
quarters in Giron requesting more 
men, more ammunition and an- 
other tank. His request was met — 
except that the brigade could not 
give him all the ammunition he felt 
he would need. Mortar and artil- 
lery pieces that had been wheeled 
into position by Castro’s forces 
during the afternoon started to 
pound the battalion area. The men 
might have taken heavy punish- 
ment if it had not been for the ease 
with which they confused Castro’s 
gun crews. By listening to the en- 
emy’s firing orders on their radios 
they were able to tell what was 
coming and when. They even sup- 
plied Castro’s gunners with their 
own fictitious target readings. 

“It was easy to louse them up,” 
said one of the brigade’s radio op- 
erators. “Whenever we heard Fi- 
del’s mortar commander asking for 
the range and firing angle, we’d cut 
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in and tei! him — ‘Companero. up 
15 and 10 lo the right.’ The bar- 
rage would miss us completely, and 
the fool would shout into his radio, 
‘You are nothing but a damned 
idiot, compariero! Try it again!* 
So we told him. ‘Up 25, right 15.’ 
It went like that until they finally 
caught on. but it helped give us 
time to get set and dig in. They 
were so confused they never did do 
us much damage.” 

hen the visibility in the mist 
and darkness was at its worst, the 
first two enemy tanks came down 
the road toward Playa Larga. blink- 
ing their lights off and on as they 
tried to find, the way into the bri- 
gade's position. Because the shoul- 
ders of the road were soft, the 
tanks had to come single file. The 
brigade's bazookas knocked them 
out — one. two — and the road was 
temporarily blocked. But it was 
not long before other Castro tanks 
pushed their way past the wrecks. 

For the rest of the night the men 
of the Second were under severe 
pressure as they tried to hold their 
defensive positions at a traffic cir- 
cle on the outskirts of Playa Larga. 
Every now and then an enemy tank 
would come lumbering into the 
circle, rolling steel treads over its 
own wounded and over the weap- 
ons dropped by brigade soldiers as 
they dashed out of the wayiJf 

Low on ammunition, short of 
firepower, the brigade held the cir- 
cle only because of the individual 
courage of its men. Barherito, the 
daring little barber who had fought 
so well at the roadblock earlier, 
raced close to a Stalin tank and 
then ran around it, slamming shells 
at all sides with his recoilless rifle. 
The shells did not penetrate the 
armor, but the sound they made 
frightened the crew members so 
badly that they crawled out with 
their hands up in surrender. The 
tank lieutenant asked to meet that 
“crazy little bastard who Icept go- 
ing in circles around us.” It was 
too late, however, for introduc- 
tions. Barherito was dead, the vic- 
tim of a machine gun from an- 
other Castro tank. 

The brigade’s tank which had 
come from Giron to support the 
Second had had such a busy eve- 
ning that its ammunition ran out 
before midnight. The tank driver, 
Josd (“Little Egg”) Alvarez, scored 
a hit on a Stalin tank with his last 
shell only to face another one com- 
ing up an embankment onto the 
road. “The Egg” accelerated his 
machine and crashed into the 




enemy before it could fire at him. as an infirmary, held a mortally the enemy launched so many at- 

“We kept butting into each wounded brigade soldier. tacks that there, too. the brigade's 

other like a couple of prehistoric “He was breathing out blood ammunition was running danger- 
monsters.” said Alvarez. “He tried and dying.” a radio operator said. ously low. Rifleman Adolfo Pa- 

to turn his gun toward me, but 1 “and I could still hear him when dronofthc Fourth Battalion tooka 

wouldn't let him, I rammed him 1 went into the radio room next ^uickinventory:oneboxof30-cal- 

again and he butted me so hard he door. It sounded the way it does ibermachinc-gunammunition.two 

split his gun barrel.” when you blow underwater. I went or three shells for the 57-mm rifle, 

\In addition to the horrors of in to comfort him and he asked for five bazooka rounds. The 75-mm 

shell and rifle fire and the dank a gun. He said. ‘I want to kill my- rifle had been fired so steadily that 

darkness, the exhausted men at the self before they get me.' I refus^ the barrel began to mel^When a 
traffic circle above Playa Larga him the gun. Then he asked me to runner reported the predicament 

bad tp 4 )ut up with an invasion of kiii.him and put fusL.i>t't of his of the forward position to battal- 

land crabs that crawled all over misery. I was going to do it for him. ion headquarters. Company Com- 

them. Mosquitoes, too, came in but 1 could not. I had no right to mander Josd Miguel Battle took a 

thick, stinging clouds. They were take his life. So I went outside truck up the road to retrieve the 

living and dying in a nightmare.} where the noises and flashes of the beleaguered men and drive them 

But they held. battle were like a giant hammer back to San Bias. 

The strangeness and terror of and chisel making sparks on the The position on the Yaguara- 
the long night invaded the three dark earth.” mas road also became untenable 

dimly lit rooms of the small house during the night. After hours of 

in Playa Larga which served as pounding from Castro artillery, 

the Second Battalion’s communi- #At the San Bias front the bri- Paratrooper Jos6 Guerra and his 

cations headquarters. The battal- gade’s situation grew worse as the companions, equipped only with 

ion’s prisoners were huddled in one night wore on. On the road leading small arms and mortars after their 

room; the radios crackled in an- north out of San Bias toward Co- tank was recalled, were ordered 

other; a third, hastily arranged vadonga, at the advance positions. back into San Bias. 









Buzzards Haunt a Burial As Despair Deepens 



On the dark beach where the in- 
vasion had begun the night before 
a small group of officers stood to- 
gether and talked hopefully about 
the return of the transports. With- 
out the ammunition and supplies 
from the ships the brigade's posi- 
tion would soon be hopeless(Frog- 
man Alonso was so sure they would 
return in the darkness that he went 
out in a boat to look for them so 
that he could guide them in. But 
there were no.ships) 

Tuesday, April 18 — morning 

^Jhortly before 8 o'clock on the 
second day of the fighting. Com- 
mander Emeido Oliva called the 
officers of the Second Battalion to- 
gether on the beach at Playa Larga 
and reviewed the deteriorating sit- 
uation. His men were almost out 
of ammunition— some were down 



to their last pistol shots; the mi- 
licimos had begun to infiltrate 
through the brush into his posi- 
tion; and enemy sniper fire was 
sharply increasing on his right 
flank. Oliva decided to abandon 
Playa Larga and retreat along the 
coastal road to Giron. A small 
burial party dug graves for their 
dead comrades. Then the Second 
Battalion scrambled into a few 
captured Czech-made trucks and 
pulled out. 

The retreat was orderly. There 
were still a few mortar rounds left, 
so the mortar squad stayed on the 
beach until the last, pj-oviding cov- 
er for the withdrawal.ipedro Porra- 
spita almost missed the convoy 
because he had been searching the 
empty houses for something to 
eat.' He jumped on one of the last 
trucks with his loot; two choco- 
late-covered cookicsj 



hile buzzards circla overhaad 
and the fires of an all-night battle 
still smolder on the outskirts 
of Playa Larga. men of the brigade 
gather on Tuesday morning 
around a tree to bury their dead. 



With Playa Larga abandoned 
the only fighting on the beachhead 
was in the San Bias area. The town 
was under such heavy fire from 
Castro's artillery that the para- 
troopers and infantry of the Third 
and Fourth Battalions madeaprac- 
tice of pulling out from time to lime 
in order to reduce their casualties. 
The mificianos did not seem to 
realize that they were shelling an 
empty town. 

£“We'd reoccupy San Bias every 
lime we got real thirsty." said a 
paratrooper, "because it had the 
only well in the whole area." , 



A few minutes later, with the battle 
for Playa Larga lost, the men will 
begin their retreat along the beach 
to Girdn. They have fought without 
rest or food for nearly 30 hours, 
and have run out of ammunition.'^ 



Tuesday Afternoon 

The news the brigade had been 
waiting to hear came with dramatic 
timing and spread swiftly across 
the beachhead from Giron to San 
Bias:(the U.S. was going to send 
its Jets into the action. First to get 
the electrifying report was the B-26 
command at Happy Valley. The 
messagefromthebrigade'sadvisers 
came over the teletype.) 

/ “I read it after it was decoded,” 
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ing the headquarters area itself. 

The airport at Gir6n, virtually 
useless without the equipment 
aboard the vanished transports, 
was the scene of unusual activity in 
the night. A C-46 made a landing 
to pick up a wounded pilot and 
leave some supplies and ammuni- 
tion. (An air drop over the field 
brought more ammunition. But 
the ammunition clips were for 
Springfield rifles — not for the M- 1 s 
the brigade carri«i — and the men 
had to search for empty M-1 clips 
and laboriously reload them with 
the new bullets.^ 



in two planes, voluntarily substi- 
tuting for the battle-weary Cubans, 
and by Gonzalo Herrera, flying his 
B-26 alone. The Americans were as- 
signed to hit the build-up of Castro 
troops outside San Bias; Herrera 
was to strafe and bomb artillery 
positions. 

After his four-hour flight over 
the water, Herrera went into his 
bomb run at 800 feet, dropped his 
load on the Castro gun positions 
near Giron and then skimmed 
out across the swamp in an at- 
tempt to avoid an attack by fighter 
planes and the antiaircraft shells 
that were peppering the sky around 



He decided to empty his rockets 
and machine guns on a town full of 
trucks and antiaircraft guns. The 
nose of his plane was hit on this 
run and smoke filled the cockpit, 
but the plane stayW on course. 

Then he heard another B-26 call- 
ing: “T-33 attacking! Where are 
you? I need cover. Mad Dog 4. 
May Day. Where are you? I’m 
falling into the . . .” 

Herrera turned his plane and 
headed on a south-by-southwest 
course back toward Happy Valley. 

“I was getting so groggy,” he 
said, “I almost piled into a wave. 
Then 1 took my last Benzedrine 



said Pflot Gonzalo Herrera. “It 
said that the jet cover we’d been 
requesting would be granted. The 
jets would be waiting at 10,000 
feet. All we had to do, if we needed 
help, was give the usual, signal: 

‘Mad Dog 4, May Day!’ 

On the porch of the unfinished 
beach house at Giron where the 
brigade's communications center 
was set up. Radio Operator Or- 
lando Cuervo also got the word. 

Cuervo, who had once been Cas- 
tro's Undersecretary of Commerce. 

saidi“We keptaskingforaircover Wednesday. April 19 

and they kept saying it was com- [ MMU 

ing. Then on Tuesday they said it VlBlBiththefirstlightofdawn,on 
was coming for sure.”) the last day of the invasion, the 

At Giron headquarters, Douglas defenders at San Bias watched a 
Nelson Lethbridge, a Cuban pa- • B-26 with blue markings on its 
triot who had been a member of the wings fly low over town and head 

Royal Canadian Air Force, was in in the direction of Covadonga. 

charge of the captured airfieId.[He The plane suddenly dropped its 

listened as unidentified advisers re- two wing tanks and a huge ball 

ported that air cover would reach of red flame shot up from the 

the brigade in 15 minutes.) ground. The napalm strike set fire 

t‘You told us that two hours to the brush and sent Castro sol- 

ago,” brigade commented . ) diers screaming from their po- 

(“Doyouwanttogiveup?”came sitions. The napalm bombs had 

the message. ) landed on a concentration of miU- 

(“What the hell,” the man at cianos preparing a major assault 

brigade said, “all we’re asking for on San Bias. ] 
is what you promised us.” 
f At exactly 3:30 p.m. all the re- 

ports and promises about U.S. air I he pilots of the brigade fought 
support appeared finally to have a lonely, wearying battle against 

brought glorious action. High in the same lengthening odds faced 

the clear sky above San Bias, three by the ground troops. They were 

U.S. Navy jet aircraft with swept- often outnumbered and always out- 
back wings flew in tight forma- maneuvered by Castro’s fighters, 

tion. The planes dipped their wings who could easily shoot them down 

in greeting at the cheering troops by getting on their tails.\The fliers 

below and then headed north to- were exhausted — and their ranks 

ward J6cuma and Covadonga, depleted — by the marathon mis- 

where Castro was gathering his sions from Nicaragua to Cuba 

forces for a final push against San which began on Saturday, two 

Bias. The men of the brigade were days before the invasion.' On that 

sure the turning point had come. strike Castro’s air bases at San An- 

They waited for the sounds of tonio, Libertad and Santiago de 

strafing or the thump of bombs Cuba were bombed and strafed at 

to drift back from enemy territory. the cost of a single B-26. But many 

But the planes passed over them strategic targets were untouched 

once more, this time heading out because orders from the top can- 
to sea. celed all other pre-invasion raids 

“Watch for them,” someone — much to the dismay of the fliers 

shouted, “they’ll be back.'3 at Happy Valley. After the brigade 

‘ debarked on Monday morning the 

Tuesday Night pilots flew in steady rotation over 

the beaches, trying to protect the 
■he men at San Bias settled men and ships. Two B-26$ were 

down to another siege of heavy lost. That night another bombing 

shelling from artillery they could raid was attempted but when the 

hope irarli wy^h their own snail formation B-26s arrived 

mortars and small arms. At Gl- over Cuba their assigned targets 

ron the officers now realized that were hidden by a low-hanging fog. 

the brigade could not hold out (In Tuesday's decisive air battles 
another day without relief from Castro’s fighters shot down three 
their own ships — or U.S. planes.*) more B-26s — leaving only seven 
Just off the road leading into the planes, most of which w^ere too 
resort town from Playa Larga damaged to be of any use. i 

the milidanos slipped through the The brigade’s final air mission 
brush, for the first time threaten- (which included the Wednesday 
napalm strike witnessed by the 
ground troops at San Bias) was 
conducted by four American pilots 



him. He did not escape unscathed. 

“I could tell I’d been hit because 
one propeller began to vibrate,” 
said Herrera, “and 1 was losing oil 
pressure in the right engine. TTien 
I could hear the American pilots 
calling out the distress signal. 
‘Mad Dog 4!’ they called. ‘May 
Day! May Day! T-33 attacking 
us!’(One of the pilots begged for 
help from the American aircraft 
carrier which was lying off to the 
south of us. ‘We are Americans,' 
he said, ‘help us!’) 

( “This time the carrier answered 
— she had not replied to any of the 
other calls — and the voice said, 
‘1 am a naval officer and I must 
obey my orders.’) I turned, almost 
scraping the water with my wing, 
and climbed up to I;G0G feet to 
check my engines. I saw some 
trucks rolling down a highway and 
divid on them with my machine 
guns going.(Then I heard another 
May Day call from one of the 
Americans. But his transmission 
was interrupted by an explosion. 

I turned and saw a ball of flame in 
the air about a mile to my right.”/ 

Herrera looked around for the 
Castro jet that was causing all the 
trouble, but he could not find it. 



pill. 1 was not sure I could make it 
all the way home, so I tried to raise 
the carrier on the radio. I thought 
I might have to ditch in the water 
and 1 wanted to land where she 
was. But 1 got no answer. They 
weren't taking any more calls.” 
Herrera finally made it back to 
the base in Nicaragua, flying low- 
over the waves all the way. As soon 
as he taxied to a halt, one of the 
American advisers at the field 
climbed onto his wing and fired 
questions at him. 

(“They were still planning an- 
other sortie for later in the day.” 
Herrera remembered. “But after 
they heard my report and got a 
good look at my plane— it had 37 
holes in it — they canceled all the 
other flights. That wa:; our lust 
bombing mission.”V 



In a grove of sea grape trees on 
the western outskirts of Giron the 
brigade made its last-day effort to 
hold the beach town. A line of 
Castro tanks approached on the 
road from Playa Larga and a half- 
dozen brigade bazooka teams went 
darting through the sea grape trees 
in an attempt to stop them. They 








were supported by “The Egg” Al- out the fire with the tank’s auto- whore,' he said. ‘We need your fell back in panic, dropping their 

varez andhis tanL matic fire extinguisher. When he jets!’” . weapons and ripping off their shirts 

“The trees were good cover for jumped to the ground, the mortar As the fighting went on that to make flags of surrender, 

us,” said Felipe Rivero Diaz, one men were shocked at the sight of morning at San Bias it would have “We had no orders to take it 

of the bazooka men. “And our him. The blood from his ear had been hard at times to identify the easy on them,” said Adolfo Padrdn 

camouflage suits were wonderful. soaked his shirt, and the fire inside winning or losing sides. Forward of the Fourth Battalion, “so we 

They blended right in with the the tank had singed him in several observer Antonio Zamora of the kept right on firing at them until 

foliage. The enemy could hardly places. Third Battalion crept toward the the order came to pull out and 

see us.” (The camouflage suits, “Little Egg!” one man cried. enemy lines to try to spot targets begin the retreat toward Giron. 1 

manufactured in the U.S., were . “They’ve killed you!” And The for the brigade’s mortar men and was very depressed when the order 

designed for duck hunting; some Egg had to explain that he was found Castro’s troops in a stale of came. We really had them on the 

of the collar labels on the shirts only a bit damaged. demoralization. run.” 

read “Happy Hunting.”) “They were scared and fed up Slowly now the battle came to 

The first Castro tank to come JA with the war,” he said, “and they its inevitable ending. The positions 

•within shooting range of the road- •Athisheadijuattei's.no’Vimder "talked aboui surrendering. V/e *1n the sea grape trccis outside «ir6n - 
block was a Soviet-made SU-85. shell fire, Pepe San Roman was on could have captured them all if became untenable when Castro’s 

The brigade’s tankers stopped it the radio telling his advisers that we’d had more ammunition. But soldiers began to turn the brigade's 




A Big Surprise— the Enemy Tries to Quit 




cold. A Stalin lank followed and 
was knocked out too. Then a Rus- 
sian-made armored car made a run 
for it. It was hit also. 

“This sort of blocked up the 
road,” said The Egg. “Then we 
saw one of Castro's U.S. Sherman 
tanks. He was a sneaky one. He 
hid behind the other tanks we’d 
knocked out and got off a shot that 
killed Elio Aleman, one of our 
lank commanders.” 

The shot fatal to Aleman sent 
pieces of metal flying through the 
air, one of which sliced off the 
lop of The Egg’s right ear. 

Aleman's tank was afire and 
Emeido Oliva, the brigade's depu- 
ty commander, was shouting for 
someone to move it away before 
it blew up. The Egg jumped out 
of his own tank and into Aleman’s 
and drove it up the road. 

“1 didn’t know where to park 
it,” he said, “so I stopped next to 
our mortar squad. They didn’t 
want it. ‘You damned nut,* they 
screamed, ‘get that thing away 
from us before it blows us all up!’ ” 
Alvarez finally was able to put 



there was only one hope left — to 
unleash the U.S. Navy and bail 
out the brigade. This lime, instead 
of the usual negative answer, Pepe 
got encouragement. If he would 
give them a detailed list of the 
targets he wanted hit, including 
their precise nature and locations 
and an order of priority, they 
would see what they could do. 
Pepe’s staff prepared the necessary 
information and put it on the air. 
After a lengthy delay the reply 
finally came. 

“I was nearby when Pepe got the 
answer,” said a brigade radio op- 
erator, “and overheard part of the 
radio exchange. ‘Sorry, Pepe,’ the 
man at the other end said, ‘but 
you have done your best. You have 
fought well. Disperse. Good luck. 
Don’t call me any more.’ 

“I remember Pepe’s reply,” the 
radio operator said. “Some of his 
conversation with the voice had 
been in English and I’m not sure I 
understood all of it. But his last 
words were in Spanish, and they 
spoke for all of us. ‘We don’t need 
your compliments, you son of a 



B«for« retreating from San Bias, 
the brigade (fonground) launches 
a final attack with tanks 
against Castro's mUlclanos to give 

we had only a handful of rounds.” 
There was precious little ammu- 
nition anywhere in the brigade at 
San Bias; the radios were no longer 
working, so there was no way to 
communicate with headquarters at 
Giron. Paratroop Commander 
^Alejandro del Valle gave the order 
to retreat.^But first he called for 
one last as^ult to make the enemy 
pull back and give the brigade time 
to pick up its wounded. 

TThe final attack by paratroopers 
and remnants of ihe Third and 
Fourth Battalions exposed an in- 
credible weakness in Castro’s forc- 
es — and indicated how little in sup- 
port or supplies it might have tak- 
en to turn the battle around. The 
brigade pushed its way through 
San Bias and nearly to the original 
roadblock beyond. The milicianos 



Its wounded time to get out. As 
the men advance, they are startled 
to see Castro's troops waving 
white flags and trying to surrender. 

flank by swinging wide and scram- 
bling through the surf and across 
the beach. 

Before Oliva pulled his men 
back into Giron he went up to The 
Egg, standing bloody and dirty be- 
side his tank. He gravely saluted 
the young enlisted man and said, 
“Captain, I leave you alone. Good 
luck.” It was the only battlefield 
promotion of the invasion. 

But The Egg’s thoughts were 
on his tank. He carefully booby- 
trapped it, then went to the beach 
with his valuable telescopic sight 
and fired enough bullets through 
it to ruin it. Satisfied that the ene- 
my would have trouble ever using 
his tank. The Egg walked back to 
Giron. 

The town was now abandoned 
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— and so was the brigade’s head- 
quarters in the clubhouse. Pepe 
San Roman had left a message for 
any of the brigade who might show 
up there: “Sdlvese quien pueda 
(Every man for himself).” 



■ ■■ ost of the men took the advice 
literally and struck out, either in 
small groups or alone, in attempts 
to avoid capture. They were certain 
that capture meant death. >^C)ne 
large group, under Oliva’s leader- 
ship, tried to organize for a march 
into the mountains, where the men 
hoped to operate as guerrillas.) 
[Those who headed for the moun- 
tains or swamps were soon forced 
to eat grass and lizards and lick 
the dew off leaves in the morning 
in their efforts to stay alive.) But 
many in the brigade decided their 
best chance to survive was to get 
off the island entirely. They headed 
for the open sea. 

“I could see a couple of destroy- 
ers cruising back and forth on the 
horizon,” said Antonio Zamora, 
“so I stripped off my clothes and 
swam into the surf until I found a 
little boat bobbing around with 
no one in it. But the destroyers 
pulled away before I could get 
close to them. 

(“I drifted around for four days. 
The only thing I had to eat was a 
fish that jumped into the boat with 
me^Finsdly the current took me to 
the Isle of Pines, of all places, 
where Castro has a big prison 
camp. I was captured there.” 

The Egg, with a group of six 
comrades, made it out to sea in a 
small fishing boat stocked with a 
pound of rice and a case of warm 
beer. But after drifting around for 
several days they landed on a Cu- 
ban beach where waiting milicia- 
nos stuck bayonets into their ribs 
and marched them off to prison. 
(Another boatload— 22 in num- 
ber when they started out — drifted 
♦Vv i? '-ays iy» tf;e sweltering gidf 
heat. Only seven survived the or- 
deal of thirst, hunger and expo- 
sure and were rescued by an Amer- 
ican freighter. ’ 

The most astonishing rescue sto- 
ry was told by some of the 30 
brigade members who were for- 
tunate enough to be picked up by 
the U.S. destroyers before they 
sailed away. 

“Our little fishing boat had 
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washed up on a deserted beach,” 
one of riiem said. “We did not 
know where we were and were so 
sick from thirst and exposure that 
we didn’t really care. Then we spot- 
ted planes of the U.S. Navy, ap- 
parently out looking for survivors. 
They disappeared and pretty soon 
we saw a destroyer heading up the 
coast. We started signaling like 
mad with the few strips of shirt we 
still had on our backs. The ship 
sent out a rubber boat with some 
Cuban boys in it and they took us 
out to the destroyer. It was the 
U.S.S. Eaton. 



“I was too sick at first to know 
what was going, on, but we were 
called into the co mmandin g offi- 
cer’s quarters to answer some ques- 
tions. We told the captain all we 
knew and then he made a speech 
saying, ‘We have lost a battle, but 
we have not lost the war.’ I no- 
ticed that he had some aerial pho- 
tographs of the Bay of Pigs area 
in his quarters. 

“A few days later they put us 
in a landing ci^t and sent us over 

CONTINUED 



organized resistance 
near an end, the enemy begins 
the mopping up. Above, a jet strafes 
hungry brigade survivors who 
were preparing to barbecue pigs. 

At right, defeated soldiers launch 

a makeshift sailboat 

while shells fall around them. 

The boat later drifted onto 
another Cuban beach and the 
fugitives were captured. 
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to a big U.S. Navy transport. It 
was full of U.S. Marines— about a 
thousand of them. The Marines 
tried to be extra nice— as if they 
felt guilty about something- If we 
asked them for a cigaret, they 
gave us a whole pack; if we asked 
for a match, we were given a light- 
er.[Some of them told us they had 
been sent off on a ‘mission.’ They 
were not sure exactly what it was 
themselves. But they had been 
near the Bay of Pigs — they had 
seen and heaM the fighting from a 
distance. They gave us thc'impres- 
sion that they had expected to see 
action on tlds mission, and they 
were still pretty excited about it.^ 
t After one night and one morning 
'' of watching and hearing the bat- 
tle, they were ordered to puU out 
of the area. . They seemed pretty 
concerned about how everything 
turned out.” 

The fate of most of the men of 
the brigade who stayed on the is- 
land is well known. Very few suc- 
ceeded in avoiding capture by Cas- 



tro’s milicianos. But there were 
those who never made it to the 
prison compounds. 

(At Girdn, 135 of the prisoners 
were led to a refrigeration truck 
and ordered to pile in, one man 
atop the other, until the truck 



was packed with bodies. Then the 
heavy doors to the sealed and in- 
sulated cargo space were locked 
shut. The trip to Havana lasted 
eight hours. When the doors of 
the truck were unbolted, 10 of the 
men were dead. \ 



RHaintaining disciplin* to U<* ond. 
a faw survivors organize a 
tactical formation and head 
with their tanks for the Escambray 
mountains. 60 miles away, where 
they hope to fight on as guerrillas. 
But Castro's planes came over 
on a strafing mission a few minutes 
later and the men scattered. Some 
of them still tried to head for 
the mountains: others split up and 
tried to hide out in the swamps. 
Most were eventually captured. 
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Tfhe Bay of Pigs fiasco came 
hard on the heels of Russia’s suc- 
cessful orbiting of Yuri Gagarin, 
the first man into space, an accom- 
plishment which preceded it by 
only five days. The two events com- 
bined to bring low the morale of 
the fiedgling Kennedy administra- 
tion — and of the nation. Recovery 
was not really complete until 18 
months later, when the U.S. suc- 



and controlled the over-aU opera- 
tion rummaged through painful 
memories to answer the questions 
and the charges that spontaneous- 
ly evolve from the accounts given 
by the survivors of Brigade 2506. 
Their views, often in conflict with 
one another’s and with those of 
the brigade, nonetheless represent 
deep personal conviction. 

Tactical Plan 

The President liimself is known to 
believe that the operation found- 
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cessfuUy handled the urgent crisis 
posed by Soviet missile installa- 
tions in Cuba. 

It fell to the Administration, 
when only three months old, to 
assess the damage and pick up the 
pieces. Commenting at the time 
on the widespread criticism direct- 
ed against the U.S. government. 
President Kennedy remembered a 
quotation: “Victory has a htmdred 
fathers, and defeat is an orphan.” 
As commander-in-chief. President 
Kennedy had only one honorable 
course open to him: he adopted 
the orphan. 

The President appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the Central 
Intelligence Agency and its role in 
the disaster. It was composed of 
General Maxwell Taylor, who lat- 
er became Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; [Alien Dulles, then 
director of the CIA, which had 
planned and supervised the inva- 
sion;\Admiral Arleigh Burke, then 
Chie/ of Naval Operations; and 
Attorney General Robert Kenne- 
dy, the President’s brother. 

|This committee’s report never 
has been published and-, except for 
two interviews given by the Attor- 
ney General last January, no mem- 
ber of the panel ever has spoken 
publicly on the subject. 

But last week word circulated 
that the men who fought the bat- 
tle were unfolding their stories to 
Life. The officials who planned 




ered as a consequence of many 
grievous miscalculations. The most 
serious ones: underestimating the 
number of troops required for the 
invasion force: overestimating the 
ability of the brigade's ohti B-26s 
to provide air cover and support; 
erroneously assuming that the land- 
ing would be the catalyst for a pop- 
ular uprising; erroneously assuming 
that, even if the landing somehow 
failed, the troops could go into the 
hills and wage effective guerrilla 
warfare, as Castro himself had once 



Exulting in victory, Castro 
stands on Girdn airfield and 
points cigar at B-26 with Cuban 







t^rinclpal figures 
at Washingtor) end of 
Bay of Pigs controversy 
were President Kennedy 
and committee he 
appointed in April 1961 
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prospects of success were dimin- 
ished but still remained reasonably 
high. 

The tactical plan called for three 
air strikes on successive days by the 
Cuban-manned B-26s. Their most 
important assignment was to wipe 
out Castro’s small air force on the 
ground before the invasion began. 
President Kennedy ordered U.S. 
advisers to reduce the number to 
two air strikes — and eventually to 
one (see below). Castro, therefore, 
had enough planes left to control 
the air over the beachhead. 

When word reached Washington 
of the deteriorating situation at 
the Bay of Pigs, the planners re- 
peatedly asked the President to un- 
leash the U.S. forces that were 
standing offshore: carrier-based jet 
planes. Navy gunfire, combat Ma- 
rines. He refused. (It is conceded 
that his decision was consistent 
with his pre-invasion stipulation 
that no U.S. forces were to take 
part in the fighting.) Finally, he 
did agree to let the Navy fly re- 
connaissance over the beachhead 
and take photographs. It was these 
planes that the embattled brigade 
cheered in vain when they passed 
overhead. 

It was never intended that 1,400 
men should try to free Cuba. They 
were expected only to seize and 
hold a beachhead. This beachhead 
would be the focus for support by 
tens of thousands of sympathizers 
and volunteers already in Cuba. 



done, until popular support could 
build up behind them. 

In the White House view, these 
errors were inherent in the plan for 
the operation. The Administra- 
tion’s assessment of its own re- 
sponsibility, then, is that the Presi- 
dent listened to bad advice and 
failed to spot the fatal errors in 
advance. 

Pentagon and intelligence offi- 
cials who were prominently in- 
volved in the operation disagree 
with the Administration. They still 
believe the plan could have suc- 
ceeded if it had been carried out as 
intended. They argue that: 

The original plan, which they 
gave a good chance of success, 
called for a landing 100 miles east 
of the Bay of Pigs, near the town 
of Trinidad. It was a more desira- 
ble beachhead from a military 
point of view, but there would have 
been risk to the many civilians 
nearby. When the Administration 
ordered the landing site changed, 
the planners chose the less popu- 
lated Bay of Pigs area, where the 
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markings which belonged to 
brigade. It was shot down by 
U.S.‘bunt B-26 owned by Castro. 



On this major point the White 
House, the Pentagon and the CIA 
are agreed: at no time did the gov- 
ernment promise support by U.S. 
forces of any kind. TTiis stance was 
made amply clear to the Cuban 
exile leaders and to the officers of 
the brigade. [Just one week before 
the invasion the President dis- 
patched a CIA official to Guate- 
mala for the specific purpose of 
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INVASION 

CONTINUtD 

emphasizing to the brigade leaders 
that they would get no U.S. air 
support. At his news conference 
five days before the invasion, Ken- 
nedy said, “There will not, under 
any circumstances, be an inter- 
vention in Cuba by U.S. armed 
forces.” In view of this record, the 
Pre^dent insists that Brigade 
c;^2506,.)while it was defeated, was 
not betrayed. ^ 

Yet the men of the brigade were 
told, “The air will be ours.” Wash- 
ington’s interpretation: it was in- 
deed expected that the brigade’s 
own B-26s would control the air; 
it may be that the Cubans misun- 
derstood or refused to believe that 
U.S. jets would not be sent to help 
them; or perhaps their advisers in 
the field made promises without 
authorization. 

The first pre-invasion air strike, 
on Saturday morning, April 15, 
was only p^y successful at best. 
It can be argued that this early 
strike did more harm than good. 
(The U.S. put out a cover story, 
through exile chief Mir6 Cardona, 
that the bombing had been done 
by Castro’s own pilots as a last 
gesture before defecting to the 
U.S.]/But that same Saturday 
afternoon Castro’s delegate, Raiil 
Roa, accurately denounced the at- 
tack in the United Nations as a 
prelude to invasions Nervous neu- 
tralist and Latin American dele- 
gates began to ask questions. Faced 
by diplomatic pressure, some of it 
from his own advisers,(President 
Kennedy on Sunday ordered can- 



cellation of the air strike by the 
brigade’s B-26s which was sched- 
uled to coincide with and support 
the Monday landing.) 

^Meanwhile, Castro— fore- 
warned by the pre-invasion bomb- 
ing on Saturday— arrested some 
100,000 Cubans who mi^t have 
joined the invaders, jamming them 
into theaters and sports arenas 
after his jails were filled to over- 
flowing. This nullified the chance 
of a general uprising even before 
the first brigade members started 
ashore.'^ 

(The brigade claims that on Tues- 
day word was received that air cov- 
er defir itely was on its way. Offi- 
cials answer: no Washington 
source authorized such a message.^ 

Coral Reefs 

“They told us there were no reefs 
in the landing area,” the Cubans 
charge. • 

“We knew reefs were there,” an- 
swers a government spokesman. 
“The invasion force had adequate 
current information from the latest 
hydrographic charts and from 
high-altitude aerial photographs. 
They knew about the reefs; but 
the landing consumed more time 
than was expected. In order to get 
the forces ashore before nautical 
twilight ended at dawn and their 
presence was revealed, the ship 
commanders on the scene diverted 
certain landing craft to more direct 
routes. These routes involved haz- 
ards of heavy coral. Some landing 
craft were hung up on the reefs.” 

Another source adds; “The 
channels through the coral had 
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been identified. The invaders must 
have missed the gaps in the reefs 
in.the dark.” 

(Why did the plan call for a land- 
ing at night when the history of 
World War II shows that most 
successful amphibious landings 
have taken place at dawn?)^e 
- planners rebut that the element of 
[ surprise, which they trusted cover- 
i ing darkness would provide, was 
f an overriding consideration in the 
' particular Bay of Pigs landing.) 

The Marines 

I iNo Washington source denies the 
presence offshore of combat-ready 
U.S. Marines in at least battalion 
force — though it is questioned 

• whether they were close enough to 
do more than imagine the sights 

r and sounds of battle. A Pentagon 
official points out that there al- 
ways is a fairly steady traffic of 
Marines afloat in the Caribbean 
and, given knowledge that the in- 
vasion was to take place, the fleet 
; commander would — if he were on 

• his toes — keep his force within 
sprinting distance of where the ac- 
tion was going to be. In this in- 
stance, an Administration official 
adds, the Marines were ordered 
into the Bay of Pigs area ‘‘to re- 
spond to any contingency that 

p might arise.” j 

^ The Marine commandant, Gen- 
eral David Shoup, says, “To my 
' knowledge there never was any 
plan for the Marines to assist in 
[ the invasion at the Bay of Pigs, 
r any more than there is a plan to- 
day to land Marines in Haiti, or the 

• Dominican Republic or Laos.” 



Training 

^ Washington denies the brigade in- 
cluded many green troops. Except 
for a relative handful of volunteers 
who signed on at almost the last 
minute, officials say, the brigade 
had excellent training. Many were 
already experienced soldiers and 
airmen. In some phases, like marks- 
manship, the men of the brigade 
had more training over a compara- 
ble period of time than their coun- 
terparts in the U.S. armed forces.^ 

Supply Ships 

The vessels still afloat after Cas- 
tro’s air attacks on Ae first day of 
battle turned tail for the open sea 
to avoid being sunk. Scattered and 
disorganized, according to one offi- 
cial, the ships — private vessels 
manned by crews of several na- 
tionalities— had to be rounded up 
and herded back toward the bay 
by U.S. destroyers. Before the 
freighters could get back, the bat- 
tle was over. 

It has been argued, it is being ar- 
gued, it will be argued for years to 
come that there is at least a part 
of truth in the differing points of 
view of all who played a part in 
the debacle of the Bay of Pigs. 
But fthe largest and most impor- 
tant truth springs from two indis- 
putable facts. The men of Brigade 
/2S51 ) believed, until the end, that 
the U.S. would not let their inva- 
sion fail. They were wrong, j 
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